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MR. PUNCH’S FISCAL BALLADS. 
A sertes of visits at short intervals to the Alhambra Music- 


hall has convinced Mr. Punch that the management are | 


| greatly in need of a new song on the Fiscal Question. The 
| impassioned appeal to 


“Buy! Buy! Buy! at the Jony BuLt’s store,” 


however admirably rendered, palls somewhat with repetition, 
and even the portrait of Mr. Caampertais thrown upon the 
screen by a magic lantern after Verse 3 is only mildly 
stirring to the jaded spectator. To help the Alhambra manage- 
ment out of their difficulty Mr. Punch would be happy to 


_supply them with a succession of Fiscal Ballads, either 
| pro-tariff or anti-tariff, for use in their excellent programme 


| flavour of history, mostly wrong. 


at a moderate figure. 

If they prefer to keep to the pro-Cuampertain side the 
following ditty, sung with due heartiness, should attract 
enormous audiences nightly. It might be called : 


Exports AND Imports. 


In the golden days of Grorce THE THiRD 
You ’ll find in history written 
That no complaints were ever heard 
Of dumping goods in Britain. 
Our import duties were so high 
They prevented Boyey’s landing, 
And Georce THe Fours and the late Lord Norra 
Kept British trade expanding ! 
Cuorvs (tempo di valso). 
If our exports exceed our imports, 
Britannia will rule the waves. 
If our imports exceed our exports, 
Then Britons will soon be slaves. 


(Da capo.) 


But now our Trade is Free to all, 
And so it’s not surprising 

That while each year our exports fall 
Our imports still are rising. 

On every side our industries 
Are crying for Protection, 

(f.) So we must go and vote for Jor 

At the General Election ! 


(Chorus as before.) 


This is quite in the best style of Fiscal ballad. A faint 


A mingling of economics 


| and patriotism so complete that you never know whether the 


| pence. And a chorus of concise mis-statements. 


singer is running up the Union Jack or a column of half- 
What more 
can a popular audience ask ? 

Should the Alhambra public evince a desire to hear the 
Free Trade side of the question wedded to lyric verse, 
Mr. Punch recommends the following. The verses should 
be sung jauntily, as befits their galloping rhythm, but 


| the chorus gives opportunity for the most heart-breaking 


pathos : 


Awp THAT’s wHaTt I’m AFrRarD oF! 


| Britons, don’t be Jed away by CHAMBERLAIN’s predictions, 


His prophecies are mostly lies and half of his facts are 
fictions ; 

He "ll tax the boots upon your feet, the wool your clothes are 
made of, 


| He'll tax the wheat the poor must eat—and that’s what I’m 





afraid of ! 
Cuorus (adagio ma non troppo). 


Your food will cost you more ! 
This fact you can’t ignore : 


. er’ 3” Hoos 
ry 
MANNERS IN THE FIELD. 


ALWAYS BE PREPARED TO GIVE A LEAD TO A Lapy, EVEN AT SOME LITTLE 
PERSONAL INCONVENIENCE. 








Your bread will be dear, 
And so will your beer— 
(f.) Your food will cost you more! 


Britons, don’t be led away by tariff agitation, 

The Cobden Club is still the hub of the glorious English 
nation ! 

Don’t believe the figures Joe has made so much parade of, 

They ’re rather long and he adds them wrong—and that's 
what I'm afraid of ! 


Cuorus (andante espressivo). 


Your food will cost you more ! 
I’ve told you this before : 
Your American wheat 

And your Argentine meat — 
(f.) They both will cost you more ! 


A magic-lantern portrait of Sir Henry Campse.s.-Bayyerman 


arm-in-arm with the Duke of Devonsaire would be a fitting 
ndant to this ditty, and win a host of adherents to Free 
Trade. 





Mr. Punch’s attention has been called to the fact that The 
Guardian is ‘‘ Entered at the New York Post-office as Second- 
class Matter.” The communication comes from a clergyman, 
and is borne out by a printed statement at the head of the 
journal in question: otherwise Mr. Punch would not have 
given it credence. 


Ayotner Srrance Disappearance !—An elderly gentleman, 
a respected member of a certain Borough Council, who a few 
days ago entered a protest, has not been seen again. For the 
present we suppress names, as the mysterious affair is in the 
hands of the police. 
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MR. SEDDON INTERVENES. 


| [The Cotostat Secretary, replying to Mr. Seppos‘s protest against 
the employment of Chinese labour on the Rand, pointed out that “ the 
Imperial Government could not refuse to accede to the wishes of one 
part of the Empire . . . in deference to the wishes of another part 
indirectly interested.”’} 


Napotzoy of the Empire’s utmost seas, 
In bulk a giant and for work a glutton! 
High Arbiter of Britain’s destinies, 
And champion of the cause of frozen mutton !— 


Tower of defence, impenetrably thick, 
Our shield against the coming Armageddon, 
Known to familiar friends as “‘ Good Old Dick,” 
And to the common mass as “ Kaiser Seppon ” !— 


Whose word on questions which admit of doubt 
Clinches the problem like a pair of tweezers ; 
Whose warmth and tireless tendency to spout 
Jetray the influence of local geysers : 


Sir, we are greatly favoured by your last 
Imperial Bull (received and noted duly), 

In which your Excellency deigns to cast 
Animadversions on the heathen coolie. 


Your eagle orb, annihilating space, 
Has looked askance upon your Afric neighbour, 
Fearing to have your own adjoining place 
Contaminated by celestial labour. 


Or else a filial motive fanned your zeal. 

England had need of you; you would not leave her 
In lack of counsel, wondering how to deal 

With symptoms indicating yellow fever. 


A plain acknowledgment must here suffice, 

So full of speechless thanks the parent State is, 
Antipodean Sir, for your advice, 

Tendered unasked and absolutely gratis. 


But if her sense of gratitude is such, 

How can the bursting heart convey its tension 
There on the actual Rand that owes so much 

To you and your so timely intervention ? 


No doubt the infant means to pay his debts ; 
He ‘ll write a protest, eloquent and flowery, 
Inquiring if the Motherland abets 
The way in which you pamper Little Maori. 


And England, treating all alike by turns, 
Will gravely read each question when they ask it, 
And, having bid them mind their own concerns, 
Depose the fragments in the paper-basket. 0.8. 


A Safe Billet for Burglars. 


Tue Neweastle Chronicle has published the following 
advertisement : 
Nien WATCHMAN Wanted for Engineering Works, accustomed 
a to Abstracting preferred 


But Quis (one may well ask) custodiet ipsos custodes ? 


Borem1an Brros.—In the Times last week is recorded, under 
date January 26, the shooting of “‘a Bohemian Chatterer.” 
lt was said that the specimen in question was a rara avis. 
Not a bit of it. There are lots more “ Bohemian chatterers ” 
in London. But as to the advisability of reducing their 
number by shooting some of the biggest, well—that is a 
matter for further deliberation. 





PIECE WITH HUMOUR. 


Captain Ropert Marsway describes his most amusing play 

in three Acts as ‘‘ A Farcical Romance,” and thereby serious 
criticism is at once disarmed. ll that has to be decided is 
whether such a piece acts up to its description, and whether 
the farcical be so adroitly mixed with the romantic as that 
| neither shall unduly preponderate. Captain Marsnat has 
| achieved this result to a nicety: the balance is artistically 
| preserved: probabilities are dispensed with; and, on the 
| whole, sentiment is so adroitly introduced as to intensify the 
‘humour. The actors, thoroughly in earnest, play as if the 
| characters they are rendering were real people moving in 
actual life; and so the audience, taking the right tone from 
| these well-qualified representatives of the author's bizarre 
| idea, heartily join in the joke, and acclaim the piece and its 
exponents with enthusiastic delight. 

Mr. Granam Browne is unconventionally light-comedian- 
hearted as the still youthful Duke of Killicrankie. 

Mr. Weepoy Grossurru, who was last in evidence on the roof 





of a sinking house in an overflow performance at Drury Lane, | 


is now landed securely on the stage of the Criterion, and has 


taken his seat in this house as Henry Pitt-Welby, Esq., M.P., 


though what constituency has the honour of having him for 
| its Member is not quite clear. His politics are nebulous, his 
| M.P.-cuniosity most decided. As a character he is a queer 
| mixture, and Mr. Weepoy GrossmiTn plays it for all it is 
| worth and a good deal more. As an actor he is a man of 
business, that is of stage- business, just as Miss Marie 
[LLINGTON, who so amusingly impersonates the rich widow, 


| Mrs. Mulholland, whose wealth has attracted this Member for | 
| an empty-pocket borough, and whose charms have fascinated 


|him, is, as an actress, a thorough “woman of business.” 
“Sure such a pair,” playing into each other’s hands, would 
| make the fortune of a less excellent piece than this. 

_ Miss Heten Rovse gives the requisite tone to the Countess 
of Pangbourne, and i 


iss Eva Moore as Lady Henrietta | 


Addison, the sweetly capricious Beatrice to the Duke's | 
Benedick, adds one more portrait to her ery of such | 


| Little Love Affair, and in Old Heidelberg. 


| As the sedate Alexander Macbayne, “caretaker of Crag | 
|0’ North,” Mr. Joy Ker has a worthy partner in that | 


| respectable Scotch body Mrs. Macbayne (Miss Fiorence 
Harwoop), the pair being evidently second cousins once 
removed, and perched on a Gaelic branch of the family tree, 
| to Mr. and Mrs. Knapman, now in the service of Henry Arraur 
| Jones at “ the little House in the Haymarket.” 

| From so perfect a cast must by no means be omitted the 
| butler, Mr. Horton Cooper, oan the footman, Mr. Sypyey 
| Fextoy. In the Castle scene they play a waiting game to 
| perfection ; each has his entrées and his exits. There are 
also two ladies’ maids in the play, though unnamed among 
the dramatis persone, so that these two very capable young 
women are in their places as domestics without characters ; 


|to draw the attention of Mr. Arraur Caup.eicH to this fact, 
and, of course, whether he will mention it to either his partner, 
Mr. Frommany, or to the Manager, Mr. Frank Curzon, is a 
matter for his own discretion. These two young ladies fill 
these small anonymous parts so well that I am sure no 
respectable management would wish to take away their 
characters, and, that being the case, why not “ call them 
names” instead of waiting until each has made a name for 
herself? ‘The stage-management of the play shows the ex- 
pert hand of Mr. Dion Boucicautt. And so, congratulations 
all round ! 








Royat Acanemy Nore.—The recently-elected is quite Furse 
| class. 





exceptional successes as she has already achieved in Billy's | 





| that is, they are not “‘ down in the bill.” I think it as well | 
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A TIGHT PLACE. 


(“ The Korean Government has decided to preserve a strict neutrality in the event of war between Japan and Russia.”—Daily Paper.) 
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Tue Rev. A. J. Kayior, in the course 
of a sermon, in a New York church, on 
the subject of Wickedness in that city, 
put his arm out of joint while gesticu- 
lating, and had to retire. He ought 
certainly to have left it to the wicked to 
flourish like a green bay tree. 

An English schoolboy has won £4,000 
at Monte Carlo. It is said that he 
intends to purchase his school with a 

| view to closing it. 


Apparently there was some truth in 
what was said as to the antiquated 
| equipment of some of our troops in the 
| Boer War. It is announced that the 
| officers of the Dorset Imperial Yeomanry 
have decided to present the two guns 
| which they had with them in South 
Africa to the Dorset County Museum. 
| By some mistake, during prize-firing 
at Malta, one of the Venerable’s guns, 
instead of being directed at the target, 
was fired point blank at the Gladiator. 
Fortunately the shot passed over her. 
| Yet there are those who would improve 
the marksmanship of the Navy! 


| The tendency to define the scope of 
| our places of amusement, as shown in 
| the recent litigation between the theatres 
and the music halls, is still further 
exemplified by the hint which the Fire 
| Committee of the County Council has 
given to Drury Lane to see to it that 
the Home of Melodrama does not become 
the Home of Tragedy. 


A gentleman has written to the Pall 
Mall Gazette to complain that his chil- 
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| 


dren’s latest game is “ Find the Hidden | 


| Treasure.” 
| 


“My copy of the Encyelo- 
pedia Britannica,” he says, “ has been 


desecrated by the insertion of discs, | 


my carpets have been torn up, and 
no room in the house is sacred to the 
| hiders and the seekers.” We strongly 
| recommend Papa to become one of the 
former, employing either a birch or a 
buckly strap. 


A man who was accused at the Man- 
sion House of stealing a cheque success- 
fully pleaded an alibi, proving that he 
was in prison at the time. He left the 
Court without a stain on his character. 


In Peckham, Dulwich, and Camber- 
well there are 404 licensed houses. We 
are gradually approaching the British 


Workman's ideal of ““One man, one | to secure an adequate supply.” 


pub.” 


A frantic attempt is being made to| made a deafening noise all the while 
induce Germans to wash more. The| their Lord Rector was addressing them, 
Vossische Zeitung is publishing the! so that he could not be heard, and after- 
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THINGS ONE MIGHT HAVE EXPRESSED DIFFERENTLY. 


Elderly Party (who fancies herself young). “ Au, Micprep, yot 
our Youra anp Beauty!” 


Mildred. “Ou, You MUSTN'T BE DOWN-HEARTED. You HAVE WORN 80 WONDERFULLY WELL!” 


AND I MUST ONE DAY LOSE 


advertisement of a Company which offers 
to supply linen free if the recipients will 
only pay for the washing. 





wards presented him with a small black | 
doll. And yet the Scotch are said to | 
have no sense of humour. 





As showing the extreme state of| The report that the Kaiser was not | 
tension existing between Russia and | born ney is confirmed. He cele- | 
Japan, it is rumoured that orders have | brated his 45th birthday on the 27th ult. | 
been issued by the Russian War Office | 
for the immediate mobilisation of 


We were recently informed that the 
HACKENSCHMIDT. 


dietary of the Navy had been improved ; 
yet, on Friday last, the Express pub- | 
lished an article entitled : 
10 FEED THE NAVY. 
SUGGESTED PURCHASE OF WELSH COAL 
MINES. 


And tle Russians at Port Arthur are 
laying in supplies against a siege. ‘In 
view of the need which may arise for 
horses and ponies,” says Reuter, “ the 
military authorities are taking measures 
The members of the British Colony 
: of St. Petersburg are organising a great 
The Students of Edinburgh University | bear hunt. So are the Japanese. 

Sin Hewry Tuompson’s Morro.—“ Down 
with the Dust!” 
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MR. PUNCH’S SYMPOSIA. 


x SHovtp Nover ACCEPT 
DEcorati ? 
SCENI The Pri (ult ng Club. 
PRESENT 
Vr A nthe y iH pe in the chair 


| f onan DD ile 
Sir Gilbert Pa deer 
Vr iN il im Le Vu ur. 
Vr. A. BR. W. Mason 
Vr. Hall Caine 
VJ (Guy Boothby 
\/ He nry Harland 
Ir. Bu lyard Kipli gq 
Vr Ihe nry Jame S. 


Vi Var Core lli. 
Vi inthony Hope. 1 have been 
kel t \itiate a discussion on a sub 
ect which touches authors keenly 
Musicians artists, and actors, are 


decorated for their work. Why should 
denied this elevating and 


be 
% 


stimulating recognition { 


Sir A. Conan Doyle. There seems to 
me no question whatever. Sooner or 
later such authors as are worthy of 

| «listinetion receive it; others do not. 
| Those that are thus singled out from 


among the ruck are properly grateful. 
Sir Gilbert Parker. | agree. 


Vr. Anthony Hope. The button of the 


Legion of Honour is a neat and pleasant 
| decoration. Why not adopt it here ? 

Vr. Henry Harland. Part of us, at 
any rate, W uld then be red 

Vr. Hall Caine. But who should 
decide upon the fitting recipients ? 

Vr. Henry James. That should be 
done with exquisite care The little 
badge should instantly blazon its wearer 
as one of the minority that is always 
right 

Vr. Hall Cain 1 was afraid that 
om {f that cant about small circula 
Lions would ( reep In. 

Vr. Guy Boothby. It always does 
There is no better guide to merit than 
po ularity 

‘ 1. Conan Doyli Or an édition dé 
ute 
Vr. Hall Caine. 1 would suggest 
with all humility that a plébiscite of 
Mopie’s readers be taken. Iam a great 
F| believer in the wisdom of crowds. 
of Viss Marie Corelli. O ves, ves. 
} Mr. Kipling. The publishers might 
4 insert a blank page in every book 
: asking for the reader's opinion as to the 
| decoration the author deserves. These 


papers might be collected from time to 
time by a house-to-house visitation. 

Sir A. Conan Doyle. But who would 
make it ? 

Vr. Kipling. I have no doubt that an 
organisation could be easily perfected. 
Perhaps Mr. Broprick would assist. 

Vr. Henry James. 1 should not care 
for such a test. 


Oe 








Miss Corelli. (It would be admirable : 

Mr. Hall Caineta most excellent idea. 

Vr. Anthony Hope. An equally im- 
portant point is, What decorations would 
you like when the decision is made 
titles or orders ? 

Sir Gilbert Parker. I think it must be 
conceded that titles are not within the 
reach of all. But everyone may aspire 
to a decoration. 

Mr. Anthony Hope. New orders are 
continually being established. Why not 
have our own? For example, C.F.P.(Com- 
mander of the Fountain Pen); E.T.T. 

Employer of a Thousand ‘Typists) ; 
I.F.A. (Inspirer of the Fulsome Ad.). 

Mr. Le Queuz. I like the word Cheva 
lier. It has a romantic ring about it 
which banishes all association with the 
sordid actualities of the moment, and 
justifies the adoption of a picturesque 
costume. 

Sir Gilbert Parker. 
often an incentive 


True, costume is 
to inspiration. | 


myself have found a scarlet cummerbund | 


invaluable in the delineation of tropical 
character. But the title Chevalier is not 
recognised by Burke, Debrett or Dodd. 

Mr. A. E. W. Mason. No novelist can 
really do his work properly unless he is 
an M.P. Thatshould be the distinction 
for which novelists should strive. For 
my next book, which is to be called 
Godiva of the Hustings, 1 must have 
Parliamentary experience. 

Sir Gilbert Parker. I sympathise with 
Mr. Mason's aspirations, but I warn him 
that Politics is an exacting mistress. 
Since I joined the Kitchen Committee 
of the House of Commons my literary 
output has dwindled by 250 words daily. 

Vr. Hall Caine. An interesting pro- 
blem occurs tome. Ought writers who 
habitually employ a pseudonym to 
append the decoration to their real or 
their assumed name? Or, to take a 
concrete case, would our gifted chairman 
elect to be known as Lord Antuoxy Hore, 


or as Lord Hawkurys ? 


Mr. Harland. Obviously the choice 
would be determined by the laws of 
euphony. A much more subtle point 
is whether ladies who write under a 
masculine nom de guerre would be eli- 
gible for decorations. Sir Jomy Strance 
Wrxter sounds 

Mr. William Le Queux. Honours are 
certainly worth having; but it makes 
one more happy if one knows for what 
particular work they are given. My 
investiture as a Chevalier of the Golden 
Eagle came immediately upon the pub- 
lication of my romance The Three Glass 
Eyes, but I cannot feel quite comfortable 
in my mind that the events were related. 
Again, my Seerets of the Foreign Office 
was followed by the award, by the Ban 
of Croatia, of the order of the Beautiful 
Blue Danube. 

Mr. Hall Caine. I see no reason why 
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an author should lose in dignity by 
being made a Count of the Holy Roman 
Empire. The honour is not one that I 
have sought, but were it conferred upon 
me I should take less than my usual 
precautions to have it kept out of the 
papers. 

Miss Marie Corelli. Decorations seem 
to me idle vanities. To find a medallion 
entitling one to hidden treasure to the 
extent of a farthing is a better way in 
which to advertise one’s worth. 

Mr. Hall Caine. 1 once read a book 
called A Flat-iron for a Farthing. 

Miss Marie Corelli. 1 do not see that 
that remark has any relevance. 


Mr. Hall Caine. 1 am often irrelevant ; | 


but I always sell. 

Sir Gilbert Parker. I 
Emperor of Korea has been advertising 
for a resident dentist. He will be want- 
ing a resident author next. That will 
be an opportunity for one of you. 

Mr. Harland. Why do you think he 
will want an author ? 

Sir Gilbert Parker. It is a logical pro- 
gress. A dentist leads to the study of 
the illustrated papers; and from them 
we pass to fiction. 

Mr. Hall Caine. True, true. 
much does his serene magnificence offer ? 

Sir Gilbert Parker. He offers the 
dentist three hundred yen. 

Mr. Hall Caine. What is a yen? 

Sir Gilbert Parker. I don’t know, but 
no doubt Mr. Kipiriya does. 

Mr. Kipling. Four shillings. 

Mr. Hall Caine. 1s that net? 

Mr. Kipling. Certainly. 

Mr. Hall Caine. O, not enough, not 
enough. And so far from Greeba! 


see that the | 


How | 





[Left disagreeing. 


“ Loxpon To Paris WITHOUT CHANGING !” 

This has been announced as a most 
desirable object of attainment, and 
as being at present an impossibility ! 
Why? Unless the traveller gets wet 
through during the Channel passage, 
why should he change? In such a 
case he would be most fortunate to have 
a quick change handy, and would 
eagerly avail himself of the wash and 
brush up department to put himself all 
right in the twenty-five minutes of 
“while you wait” at the Calais Station. 


“ANTIQUARIAN ’’ puts us this — : 
The old slang (nautical slang, I think it 


was) expression for a kiss was “ buss.”’ 
Can anyone inform me if lips were known 
as “ buss-conductors ’’ ? 


Ir any of the new multi-medallionaires 
are wanting a legend for a ready-made 
coat of arms we recommend “They 
sought it with forks and hope” (Hunt- 
ing of the Snark). 
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A LAST RESORT. 


Miss Armstrong (who has foozled the ball siz times with various clubs). “ And wuicn or THe Sticks am I To UsE Now?” 
Weary Caddie. “Gre IT A BIT KNOCK Wi’ THE Bac!” 








FRESH FIGURES FROM THE 
FIRST TEST MATCH. 


[*An enterprising Australian tradesman 
advertised an offer to pay any Australian bats- 
man who scored 50 runs in either innings of 
the first test match a sovereign, and for each 
additional run sixpence. A ‘century’ was to 
receive five sovereigns extra; and a sovereign 
was to be the price of every catch that dis- 


missed an Englishman.”’} 


Wuen Nose had made £1 15s. 6d. 
he was badly missed at square-leg. He 
quickly reached his £2. Hu. next 
dispatched Ropes to the boundary for 
2s. A short run gave Hux another six- 
pence, and a lucky snick for eighteen- 
pence by Nose brought the atter’s 
score to £2 1s. 6d. Ultimately he 
amassed n» less than £8 1s. 6d. : 
Trumper is to be congratulated on having 
made £9 7s. 6d. not out in the second 
innings. 

The Australian fielding was excellent, 
Nose alone making £3 worth of catches. 

A curious misunderstanding arose. 
Mr. Foster was under the impression 
that the scheme was extended to the 
English side. During an interview he 
is understood to have told a representa- 


oO 





tive of the Press that he certainly should 
have thought twice about raising his 
score to 287 had he been properly 
acquainted with the rules. Much sym- 
pathy was felt for Mr. Foster, and it 
was only by an oversight that no col- 
lection was taken for him on the ground, 


MANNERS MAKETH BOY. 


(Manners should be the foundation of all 
education-—of all book-learning and ‘school- 
ing’ of every description. Our schoolboys, 
instead of being harassed and stupefied with 
Euclid and Greek, should be instructed in 
mental deportment.”—Hon. Mrs. R. Erskive in 
Court Journal.) 

Scene—A schoolroom during evening 

“ Prep.” 

Brown (to Smith, who is sitting next 
him). Pardon my seeming rudeness, my 
dear SMITH, in interrupting you in your 
studies, but may I venture to point out 
that (no doubt quite unwittingly) you 
are giving me exquisite pain by pressing 
with your foot upon a small hard growth 
(resulting no doubt from an increase 
in the thickness of the cuticle) which 
I am unfortunate enough to have on 
my large toe ? 





i 


Smith. A thousand apologies, my dear 


Brown! So engrossed was | in perusing | 


the chapter on Affability for to-morrow’s 


lesson that I was quite unaware of the | 





pain I was inflicting, although I must | 


at the same time confess that I was 


dimly conscious of the fact that my | 


left foot was resting on 
which moved about in a manner indica- 


tive that I was not in contact with the | 


solid floor. 
Brown. Ah, you are reading the work 


something | 


of that noble gentlewoman who war | 
instrumental in abolishing from ous | 


educational system Greek and Euclid 
and those other shibboleths, and sub- 
stituting that Mental Deportment which 
we take so much pleasure in learning. 
Do you know, my dear Sarru, 1 suppose 
in the rude old pH I should have said 
to you just now, “ Here, Surru, you jolly 
well take yourself off my bally bunion 
or I'll bloomin’ well punch your head.” | 
Smith. Oh would you? And I sup- | 
pose I should have retorted by jolly | 
well punching your beastly nose like 
that, eh? 
[They go for each other in the old 
way. Manners are forgotten till 
the Deportment Usher interposes. 
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1 Forecast of the nezt phase of Philanthropic Journalism.) 
Preliminary Announcement in that public spirited and 
ente rprising periodical, % The Sunday Tiddler. 


Next week we commence our New and Thrilling Serial: 

UP. JENKINS! or, UNDER WHICH THIMBLE?” 
It will provide the Masses, not only with Bright, Pure, and 
Wholesome Fiction, but also with the means of securing 
FIVE HUNDRED POUNDS WEEKLY, by following Clues 
which ANY CHILD CAN EASILY UNRAVEL! 

We do not propose to Bury any Money, as that Plan has 
now been very properly condemned as a Public Nuisance. 

Our system is Simplicity Itself. It will work as follows : 

On a given day every week our Confidential GOLD- 
| BEARING AGENTS will Secrete Five Medallions, each 
entitling the Finder to ONE HUNDRED POUNDS sterling, 
in some part of the Garments of FIVE POPULAR CELE- 
BRITIES, who (together with the precise portion of their 
Attire in which such Medallions have been deposited) will be 
indicated by Clues given in the current instalment of ourSerial. 
You may ask: “ What is to prevent the Celebrities them- 
ves from discovering their Medallions and cashing them 
first ? We are going to tell you. We have taken Precau- 
tions against Sharp Practice or Collusion of this kind. 


Depositories for a Medallion will be in the least aware of the 
fact. Be that as it may, we shall Cash No Medallion pre- 
sented to us by Any Celebrity on whom it has been concealed, 
or by any of his Relations, Friends, or Domestics. The 
Public can thus rely on having ABSOLUTE FAIR PLAY. 

But might not a Celebrity who discovers that we have 
80 distinquished him destroy or get rid of his Medallion ape 
He will do so At His Peril. These Medallions are the Pro- 
perty ol 
Patented. We have the Highest Legal Authority for the 
statement that Any Celebrity dealing with one of our Me- 
dallions in any way calculated to interfere with the Rights 
of our Readers will render himself liable to Criminal Pro- 
ceedings ! 

jut of course no Celebrity will act in this selfish and 
short-sighted manner. He will have Sense enough to see 
that we are giving him a FIRST-CLASS ADVERTISE- 
MENT, and he will Play the Game by assisting us in the 


EDUCATION OF THE PEOPLE. 


Highest Motives. We are not pandering to any morbid 
craving for Unearned Riches. We are simply inducing the 
Democracy (through the medium of Literature superior in 
Style and Quality to Anything yet Produced) to take a more 
intelligent interest in the habits and personalities of its Fore- 
most Citizens, who are too frequently, alas! Mere Names to 
the Man in the Street! So Look out for Chapter I. of “ UP, 
JENKINS!” and KEEP YOUR EYE on the DESCRIP- 
TIVE CLUES!!! ... 
& ® & @ * 

From the P-ll M-ll Gazette (ten days later): 
that our Troglodyte Free Foodlers were just a trifle too 
previous in chortling over the little incident at Birmingham 
on Monday last! In storming Mr. Caamper.aty’s platform 
and compelling our only Statesman to escape by a back door 
in the disguise of a baker, his audience, as has since been 
satisfactorily explained, did not intend, after all, to suggest 
that their views on Protection had undergone the slightest 
modification. They were merely under an impression that 
he was the ‘Heaven-born Politician’ indicated in a certain 
Sunday journal as the involuntary custodian of a £100 
medallion, which was understood to have been concealed in 


“So it seems 





For we need scarcely say that we are actuated by the} 


It is not likely, to begin with, that those we may select as | 


|was surely rather a high-handed proceeding! 


his left coat-tail pocket. Mr. Cuampertaws, though much 
gratified by learning that the affair had no political signifi- 
cance, very properly declines to state whether the inference 
drawn by the meeting was correct or otherwise.”’ 


From the W-stm-nst-r Gazette (same date): “ General B-p-x 
P-w-LL must have fancied himself back once more at Charter- 
house in the thick of a football ‘scrum’ yesterday afternoon 
in Pall Mall, where, on descending the steps of his Club, he 
was surrounded by an enthusiastic mob of admirers, each 
endeavouring to be the first to relieve him of his head-gear. 
Needless to say, the popular General made a stubborn and 
gallant defence, but eventually he had to behold his silk hat, 
a new one, snatched from his head and instantaneously 
reduced to fragments, However, as soon as the genial 
‘B. P.’ was informed that one of The Sunday Tiddler’s 
£100 medallions had been found secreted in the lining, he 
quite understood the situation, and was one of the first to 
congratulate the fortunate finder—a chimney sweep, we 
understand, of the name of Emanvet Grimes.” 

From the Ev-n-ng News: “Although we are willing to 
admit that the latest development of the ‘Hidden Treasure’ 
craze may entail a certain amount of inconvenience in 
individual cases, we still think that the Royal Academician, 
whose studio in St. John’s Wood was so unceremoniously 


invaded yesterday afternoon, displayed an irritability quite | 


out of proportion to the occasion. For, beyond ripping open 


one or two canvases on which he was engaged for the Spring | 


Exhibitions, his visitors did little appreciable damage, and 
to call in the police and give the ringleaders into custody 
Does Mr. 
Biank, R.A., at all realise what a godsend even £100 may be 


| to many of the Unemployed amongst us, and cannot he see 


The Sunday Tiddler, and our idea is Strictly | 


that to be identified by the People as ‘A Mid-Victorian 


VELASQUEZ’ is no mean compliment—even for an Academi- | 


cian? As a matter of fact, so the proprietor of The Sunday 
Tiddler informs us, no medallion was ever secreted in any 


canvas, as his agents have the strictest instructions to respect 


all private property. Also the Painter really indicated by 
the clue was a totally different person. We cannot but 
consider that too much fuss has been made about what was, 
after all, a paltry misunderstanding.” 

From the St. J-m-s’s Gazette: “It is reassuring to hear that 
the P-t L-r-te’s injuries are not of so serious a nature as 
was at first reported. Still, it must have been sufficiently 
upsetting to find oneself, as he did yesterday in Piccadilly, 


| suddenly pounced upon by a crowd of perfect strangers, and 





shaken violently, upside down, for several minutes. ‘They 
turned out to be merely ‘ Treasure-seekers’ who had con- 
cluded, from a ‘clue’ in one of those serial fictions which 
now provide our Middle Classes with their sole mental pabulum, 
that the unfortunate L-r-te was the ‘Greatest Living English 
Poet ’ down the back of whose neck a £100 medallion had 
been surreptitiously inserted. We are bound to say that, 
though the search proved fruitless, the crowd bore their 
disappointment with considerable good-humour, while Mr. 
Aurr-p A-st-x himself admitted that the mistake was a very 
natural one in the circumstances. 

Sir L-w-s M-rr-s left England yesterday afternoon, and 
will remain abroad for some time.”’ 

From The Ac-d-my and L-t-r-t-re: “ We understand that 
Mr. Parstey Grewewt, F.S.A. (author of In Jaeger Clad, 


Semolina Plasmon, The Love-ditties of a Vegetarian, and other | 


works which will probably be remembered by all who have 
read them) is the writer of the letter in last Monday’s Times, 
protesting in indignant terms against the journalistic methods 
if The Sunday Tiddler as an outrage on the privacy and 


liberty of distinguished literary characters, and complaining | 


bitterly that he cannot leave his residence at Peckham except 
under a strong police escort.” 
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PICKY BACK. 
Being the Sixth Passage from the reineonanation of Picklock Holes.) | 


Tue Story or THE LAMPLIGHTER. 


Ir was evening, a Sunday evening, in Baker Street. The| 
lamps were nearly all lit, and the intellectual features of the | 
domestic architecture for which that thoroughfare is cele-| 
brated were thrown into high relief by the rays emitted 
from the tops of the somewhat inartistic lamp-posts that had | 
lately flashed into sudden life as the swift foot of the lamp-| 
lighter approached, stopped for a moment, and then thes 
passed on in his path of duty, looking neither to the right 
nor to the left, but, like a true Imperial Briton, ever upward to 
higher things. Usually the man went forward alone: none 
cared to follow him in a progress so frequently interrupted | 
by the pauses required by the modern torch -bearer’s 
employment. But on this particular Sunday evening those | 
who kept their eyes open might have observed that, as he | 
passed the house before which stood the twenty-seventh | 

| lamp-post, the front-door swiftly but quietly opened, and | 
| two figures, heavily hatted and rer’ emerged into the | 
half-light of Baker Street, and promptly fell into line behind | 
the unconscious but dutiful employé of the Gas Company. | 
One of these figures was tall and thin; its muscles seemed | 
made of steel; it had a pale, thoughtful and ascetic face ; its 
| forehead was high, its sentences were short, and its fingers 
were lean, meditative and impressive. At a casual 
glance it might have been mistaken for a prosperous under- 
| taker retired from the active pursuit of business, but still 
| taking an interest in the mortuary arrangements of his 
former rivals in the pall and coffin trade. A second and 
more careful look might have convinced the observer that he 
saw before him an exiled Emperor, and it would have 
required a third and a piercing scrutiny to prove that this 
| was none other than Pickiock Hoies. With regard to the 
second figure it is only necessary to mention that it was 
addressed by Pickiock Howes occasionally as “ friend 
Porsox,” but more frequently as “Tush! nonsense,” or 


| “* Pooh, absurd.” In fact, not to put too fine a point upon 


it, it was me. 

You may ask what brought us into Baker Street on the 
track of a lamp-lighter on a Sunday evening in mid- 
February. The fact is, the town had lately been thrown 
into a fever of excitement by a series of extraordinary and 
hitherto inexplicable disappearances. All the victims—for 
we could not doubt that in some sense they were victims of 
somebody—were of the male sex, and what was even more 
remarkable they were all grandfathers of an advanced age. 
Matters had been brought to a crisis this very morning by 
the disappearance of Mr. Pickiock Hoxes’s own grandfather 
on the mother’s side, almost before the eyes of his grandson. 

“This,” said Hoes, when he realised that his grandsire | 
was unquestionably gone, “is too much,” and he had at | 
once thrown himself into the detection of the crime with all 
a sleuth-hound’s ardour. As a first step he had called upon 
me in my Baker Street lodgings, and had spent some hours 
in planning out the process by which he intended to convict 
the guilty. This was how his argument ran : 

“A grandfather,” he began, “is not exactly like an 
ordinary citizen. It may be assumed, I think, that he is no 
longer in the first flush of his youth and beauty, and it is 
therefore unlikely that a barmaid, for instance, or even a 
chorus girl, will have run away with him. By a further 
process of elimination we arrive at the conclusion that only 
an Italian marchioness (I spare you the steps by which I 





reach this point) can have had anything t do with it. But 


' mark my words—there are at this moment no Italian 
| marchionesses in London. What then ? 
| marchioness and you leave a void or vacuum. ‘To fill this 


Remove the 
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A HORSE-MARINE. 


Club Wag. “ Wett, Goop-sicut, Apminat.” 

Warrior. “ Tuere’s a sturip Joke. ‘ Apia!’ 
Spurs?” 

Wag. “Ou, I tHoucnr THey were your Twiy Screws.” 


CANT YOU SEE MY 


in accordance with the preferences of nature you must select 
a—hush! 1 hear him passing.” 

It was at this moment precisely that, dragging me wit! 
him, he dashed out of the front-door and flung himself into 
the chase of the lamp-lighter. 

Before the next post was reached Hoies had closed upon | 
his prey. In a moment the man was bound and gagged 
and hurled into a passing four-wheeler, which immediately 
set off on its way to the family mansion lately inhabited by 
Mr. Tomas Bavriore Justey, Hoes’s maternal grandparent 
I followed as fast as I could on foot. When I arrived | 
witnessed a touching family scene. Old Mr. Justey himself 


'was standing in the drawing-room warmly embracing Pick 


tock Hoxes, who was shaken with an emotion to which he 
rarely gave way. 

“ My boy, my lion-hearted boy,” said Mr. Justey, “ you have 
found me. How shall I thank you?” Then turning to me 
he continued, “‘I was in bed; | overslept myself, and had 
but lately descended when Pick.ock arrived.” 

After warmly congratulating both gentlemen, I withdrew, 
fearing that even so intimate a friend as | was might be 
de trop at such a moment. 

I ought, perhaps, to mention that we never heard anything 
more of the lamp lighter. Hores had left him by mistake in 
the cab, which had driven off before any of us noticed it 
We applied, of course, at the lost property office at Seotland 
Yard, but all in vain. The cabman, with a lack of honesty 
unusual in his calling, had failed to deposit our lost captive, 
and all further trace of him disappeared 


Ir is confidently asserted that the Japs are “ ready to face 


the Mouyjik.’ 





| 


the course of the day, but this occasion 
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“I'M SORRY TO HEAR YOU'VE BEEN AILING AGAIN, Jouy. I MUST SEND YOU DOWN SOMETHING FROM THE Rectory. How WovuLp YoU LIKE 
vE Sow : | 


HANKY KinoLY, Mum—ser I palin’? SO TERR'’BLE WRAPPED uP In Soup 











“TRICKS OF THE BRAIN.” | remarks I may say are rather stereotyped, | Next, regarding the apparent mental | 
\ \ 4 ue a. 





on the platform at Victoria the other | repetition of an act, just a second ago I | 
Vide the correspondence on Preeognition in| day (I run up against him about once | was scratching my head while inditing | 
the “ Daily Mait in two years). The moment I saw him I these words to you and seeking to frame 

Dear Mr. Poncs,—It is really quite|felt he was going to say, “ Well, and | my ideas in the most lucid and beautiful 


a common experience to be seeing, hear-| how’s the world treating you?” and | language, and it was borne in upon me 
ing, saying, doing, or feeling for the|no sooner were the words out of his| that I was, after all, repeating myself 
first time what you think you have seen,| mouth, than I could have sworn I|whether as to the titillation of the 
heard, said, done or felt already some|had heard him ask the same question | cranium or the search for expression | 
time before. Let me give a few)| before. How do you explain this extra-|am not quite clear, but it all helps to 
ordinary phenomenon ? prove my point, whatever it is. 

| was walking down Piccadilly for} Then as to speech in connection with| Lastly, as to matters of feeling, I 
the first time to-day, and in a normal | tricks of the brain, I was telling Jones| dreamt a few nights ago that I was 
state of mind—of course I have traversed | last Monday—I meet him regularly in | flying through a sky full of brickbats 
this street before in my life, but what | the Club smoking-room—my great anec-|on a pink-eyed octopus pursued by a 
{ want to say is, that I usually go up|dote (about the speech of the Bashful| Graeco-Roman barrel-organ, a pair of 
and down Piccadilly several times in| Bridegroom) which I learnt at school in | hard-boiled boxing-gloves, and a feed- 
‘79, and when I had got three-quarters |ing-bottle on the hunt for hidden 


instances 


was the first of these perambulations 

when | met a great number of people 
I didn’t know, and all at once it flashed 
me that the same thing had 
happened to me at least once before. 
[ immediately precognised that I was 


across 


not rece enised. 
' 





Again, I encountered Browy, whose ! 


through I caught a look in his eye treasure, when I felt certain that some- 
which instantly gave me the impression|thing was going to happen. Sure 
that I had told him the story previously. | enough, I awoke with a start and found | 
Was this an hallucination or not? Iam / my alarum in the act of going off. 
ordinarily most careful to let each person| Icould give many further instances for | 
have it only once, and there are heaps | brain specialists to wrestle with, but at | 
of people in London still whom I haven't | present will content myself by remaining | 
yet buttonholed for the purpose. Yours supranormally, PsYcHOosIs. | 
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THE FIRST LORD OF THE HIDDEN TREASURY. 


Tue Ricur Hoy. Artru-r B-ur-r. “ WELL, IF THEY FIND THIS, IT WON’T BE THROUGH ANY CLUE 
I’VE GIVEN THEM!” 
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OPENING OF THE 


Arrival or THE “ Lorp Prorgcror.” 


“DUMP PARLIAMENT,” 


1904 





If in this sordid world the mind 
Was always cabined and confined, 


O GENTLE SLEEP! 

The Rev. Dr. Bicetow, in The Mystery of Q.. . 
Sleep, propounds a new theory to explain the |‘ eeing alone the sin and woe 
Here is the book in brief.] We mortals witness here below, 
What! Think | How could it but become as base 
As its unholy dwelling-place ? 
No, when we sleep the soul flies free 
To realms no fleshly eye may see, 
And passing swiftly through the air 
Communes with purer spirits there, 
Till, having tasted the ideal, 
"Tis strong once more to face the real. 


phenomenon. 
SLEEP mere repose? 
you, man 

Must spend a third of his brief span 

In order that he may repair 

The daily waste of wear and tear ? 

Perish a thought which speaks so ill 

Of Nature’s economic skill! 

For such a shocking waste of time 

There could be one name only—crime. 

Rest? Nature rests not. Does the sun). Suc ‘ 
Scatters the visions of the night, 


Sy Bese mls ae pe fe hdr Remember all the thoughts that teemed, 
Pause in its ceaseless course to dream? | Sublime, reat iar}, « while you dreamed ; 
No, rest is nothing—just a sound You may instead recall ae freak 
For that which is not to be found, Of foolish fancy : flesh is weak, 
An idle word, a breath of air, . And will not always play the game, 
For reat exists not any where. As one may put it ;—all the same, 

> Your “ nobler faculties” were kept 

At their employment while you slept. 


You may not, when the morning light 


Then what is sleep? A dispensation 
For psychical regeneration, 
Its end and object to refresh 
The earth-worn spirit, not the flesh. 


What proof of this? youaskme. Take 
Your happy temper when you wake. 


You 


laugh to hear the housemaid’s 
knock ; 
How welcome sounds her “ Eight 


o'clock!” 
How joyfully you lift your head ! 
How nimbly do you leap from bed ! 
However loth the sun to rise, 
The world is rosy in your eyes. 
You are again a careless boy 
The bath is bliss, the shave is joy. 
And when, through January ee 
You seek the cheery breakfast-room, 
What mirth is there, what sparkling wit 
As o'er the ham and eggs you sit! 
Each fresh from his refining dream 
Bids gay good humour reign supreme, 
And none are ever cross or shirty 
At that angelic hour, eight-thirty. 


Lowspon’s Rapto-acriviry.—The state- 
ment that London is built largely upon 
radium has now been capped by the 
discovery that the Houses of Parliament 
are full of “ N-rays,” chief of whom is 
Sir N-ray Camppett-Bayyermay. 
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THE MUD. 


From a Newspaper of the Near Future. 

Yesrerpay several more accidents in 
the streets were reported. A gentleman, 
who had been riding in the Park, was 
passing along Piccadilly when his horse 
stumbled at the top of St. James's 
Street To the horror of members 
standing at the windows of White's, 
Boodle’s, and other Clubs, the unfortu- 
nate gentleman and his horse were 
carried by the current down the hill. 
As our readers are aware, the average 
depth of the mud in Piccadilly is now 
about three feet. Happily the gentle- 
man was swept against a pantechnicon 
van at the corner of King Street, and 
by clinging to it was saved from drown- 
ing. His horse was less fortunate, and 
perished in Pall Mall. 

About eleven o’clock in the morning 
an elderly gentleman, who had arrived | 
by train from the country and was} 
unaware of the condition of the Strand, 
stepped out briskly from Charing Cross | 


Station and instantly disappeared. A| 


policeman, with a rope tied round his 
waist, gallantly plunged in, and after 
heroic efforts, assisted by information 
from spectators on the top of an omnibus, 
succeeded in finding the old gentleman. 
Pluckily grasping his collar, the police- 
man held on bravely to the — 
of a lamp-post, and was soon rescued by 
some of the station officials mounted on 
the roof of a four-wheeled cab. The old 
gentleman at first used regrettably 
strong language, but after the present 
condition of all the London streets had 
been described to him he remarked that 
it was different when he was a boy, and 
that, though they might call every 
infernal vestry a corporation, London 
was simply going to the dogs. Then 
he handed a rather moist five-pound 
note to the policeman, and retired to a 
bath-room of the hotel. 

Rather earlier in the day some mem- 
bers of the Stock Exchange Hidden- 
Treasure Hunt, after wading down 
Ludgate Hill, with their specially- 
trained otter hounds, attempted to pro- 
ceed along Fleet Street. They were 
rescued with the greatest difficulty, 
ropes and life-belts being thrown to 
them from the neighbouring houses. 
Some of the hounds escaped by swim- 
ming into the offices of the Daily 
Telegraph. It is needless to point out 
the foolhardiness of such attempts. 
Although the continued depression in 
the City may excuse these efforts to 
supplement a greatly diminished in- 
come, no man ought to endanger his 
life, or the lives of the local lifeboat- 
men, by endeavouring to walk along any 
London street. It is true that these 
gentlemen believed that it was about the 
time of low mud, whereas it was nearly 
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high mud, when an ordinary cab or 
carriage is almost submerged. Besides, 
as the London tides are quite irregular, 
and vary in each parish, it is impossible 
to compute accurately the time of low 
mud. 

In the afternoon one of the new lofty 
motor-cars, specially constructed to rise 
above the mud, was proceeding west- 
ward along Piccadilly. The driver, by 
some mischance, did not observe the 
buoy specially fixed by the Trinity 
House on the hoarding at the corner of 
Arlington Street, where the roadway is 
still being repaired. As it was about 
the time of high mud in Piccadilly, and 


\also a spring tide, the hoarding itself 


was of course invisible. The motor-car 
dashed into it and became a complete 
wreck. The Bond Street slush-escape was 
brought out with splendid promptitude, 
and the two ladies in the car, as well as 
the driver, were happily rescued from a 
muddy grave. 








THE INNER CIRCLE. 


(“A Countess,” writing in The Outlook, 
states that nowadays, to the majority of people 
in Society, “ anything north of Portman Square, 
east of Carlton House Terrace, south of Eaton 


Square, or west of Prince’s Gate is unfashion- | 


able. Visiting much beyond these confines is 
an effort; far beyond, an excursion. There is 
a wild west in Earl’s Court, and a highly 
respectable north above Hyde Park, but they 
don't come within the range of practical 
society.” } 
Jonny Samvet Sara, the plutocrat, 

Elite of the élite, 
Once occupied a roomy flat 

In Upper Bloomsbury Street. 
In those far days of lost delight 

Two friends he had in town; 
The one Extsan Tomkins hight, 

The other, Heyry Brown. 


Years sped, and nothing could eclipse 
The light of friendship’s smile, 

Till Sara, alas! got certain tips, 
Plunged deep, and made a pile. 

He took a house in “ Kaffir Lane,” 
The smartest he could find, 

And, pulverising friendship’s chain, 
Left both his chums behind. 


He had, it must be understood, 
No wish to prove untrue ; 

For Brown had said the tips were good, 
And Tomkrys helped him through. 

And even Brown and Towxrys thought 
He ’d done the proper thing, 

Until they found their friend was caught 
Within the fatal ring. 


So now, Fair Fortune’s pampered child, 
Samira dwells in lonely state, 

For Tomkins hugs the howling wild 
Just west of Prince’s Gate ; 

No longer can ke sally forth 
To Browy’s suburban lair, 

For that lies in the dismal north, 
Two doors from Portman Square. 


THE TORTURE. 


Tue braves bore out the strong, 
courageous man from the wigwam. 
Without flinching he had endured every 
refinement of torture to which his callous 

captors had been able to subject him. 
He had suffered his eyes to be plucked 
out, his nose to be cut off, his every 
tooth to be drawn; yet no word had he 
_ breathed which would betray the where- 
abouts of his comrades. His feet had 
been placed against hot irons, he had 
been cut with knives, his scalp was 
gone ; yet he made no sign. 

Then he had been borne forth and 
chained upright to a tree. But no 
muscle moved. The strong man was 
|still “captain of his soul.” When 
he had been bound, the braves drew 
together in earnest conclave. How was 
this mute Paleface to be compelled to 
speak, to reveal what he knew ? 

“ Cut off his arm,” said one. 

“ His legs,” said another. 

Then a grey, wizened old chieftain 
who, until now, had been silent, drew 
near. A hush came over the assembly 
'as it observed that he would speak. 
The old man knew that his reputation 
as a refiner of cruelties was at stake ; 
never before had anyone been proof 
against his hideous arts. 

But now he felt that he had met a 
new kind of man. He must rise to the 
utmost of his powers or fail utterly. 

“‘ Braves,” he cried. ‘ The Paleface 
has resisted every torture. Neither loss 
of limb, loss of sight, burnings or 
brandings have non him. But there 
is one thing yet may be done.” 

He comel significantly, and an ex- 
pectant thrill went through the assem- 
| bly as it marked that even the old chief 
himself seemed to shrink from naming 
the last dread alternative. Then, while 
his dusky audience was aching with the 
tension, he went on :— 

“Let some brave come forward and 
let him draw near to the ear of the 
Paleface. And then let the brave—let 
him—let—him—sing ‘ Hiawatha!’” 

A piercing shriek of anguish rent the 
air. The prisoner had overheard. 

“No! no! no! Not that! Oh, spare 
me that,” he cried. ‘I will tell you all, 
all, all—but spare me that!” 

Then his voice failed, and the braves 
looking saw that in his terror he had 
swooned away. The old chief turned 
to the others. There was a light of 
triumph in his eye. “That will draw 
him, when he comes to,” he said. 











Ir is hoped that the Duke of Portiaxp 
may see his way to lecture before the 
combined members of the London Mis- 
sionary Society and the Jockey Club on 
the subject : “ Tibet or not Tibet.” 
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THE MEREST ACCIDENT. 


She. “So You FaILep my your vivid voce Examu.?” 
He. “Yes; BUT IT WAS PURELY From ABSENCE oF Mixp.” 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


Ix the course of reading a delightfully simple story 
entitled Four Red Roses (Joux Lone), charmingly told by 
Saran Tyruer, the Baron wondered whether the talented 
authoress had ever seen Tom Ropertson’s Caste in the early 
days of the little Prince of Wales's Theatre, up Marylebone 
way, and if so, whether, unconsciously, she has not founded 
the story of the eldest of the sisters whom she styles “ the 
Four Red Roses ” (so unfortunately suggestive of “the four 
red noses"’) on the plot of that popular domestic drama. The 
girl, the officer lover, the marriage, the departure of GrorcE 
D’ Atroy (here Captain Tom Barrett) for the Crimea (here for 
the Transvaal), the welcome little stranger arriving in his 
absence (rocked in his cradle in the last Act of Caste), and 
then the sad news of the husband's death on the Veldt, which 
turns out to be just as false as was the report of the fatal 
termination of Grorce D’Atroy’s martial career at the battle 
of the Alma,—are not these coincidences difficult to account 
for except on Mr. Puffs ingenuous theory that two people 
happened to hit on the same idea ?—and that SHakspeare (in 
this instance Tom Ropertson) ‘made use of it first—that’s 
all But there are three other charming sisters, and theirs 
is quite another story which makes very pleasant reading. 


The welcome which, at first sight, the Baron was inclined 
to give to The Ingoldsby Country, by C. G. Harper (A. & C. 
Biack), is of a less enthusiastic character than he would other- 
wise have accorded it had its author restrained himself from 
oceasionally iudulging in certain expressions of strong 
sectarian feeling, utterly out of place in such a work, and 
very foreign to the generous spirit of the Rev. Ricnarp 
Baruam, who had a sincere reverence for all that men of various 
opinions hold sacred, while unable to restrain himself from 
persistently seeing the burlesque side of pious legends, and 
expressing it in eccentric, jingling, rhythmical verse. With 
the Rev. Frank Manowy (“ Father Provut,’’) the sweet singer of 
Irish verse, admirable classic and finished scholar, Ricnarp 
BarnaM shared the mantle of Rabelaisian humour, unequally 
divided between the pair of them, Prout coming in for the 
larger part of the roguish old Canon’s robe, and both habits 
being cleaned, scoured, sweet-scented, and cut to suit the 
fashion of the day. However, Mr. Harper’s book isa most 
pleasant guide to the Isles of Sheppey and Thanet, and to the 
County of Kent, from Canterbury to Rye, as well it should be, 
seeing that Mr. Harrer has been harping on such themes for 
many years, and has given to the travelling world books 
descriptive of the Brighton Road, the Portsmouth Road, the 
Dover Road, and some eight or nine other roads, so that, in 
this line of business, he has well earned for himself the title 
of The Colossus of Roads. Pleasant it is for the students of 
Ingoldsby to identify the haunts of The Spectre of Tapping- 
ton, to regard with awe the “ take off” of the Smuggler’s Leap 

Barnam excelled in any “take off’), to visit the tomb of 
Sir Ronerr pe Saurtanp, and finally to dump down at 
Margate, and, in company with Ingoldsby, to go upon the 


| pier, and meet “the little vulgar boy,” and ask “ what do 


you here?’’ When summer-time arrives, an Ingoldsby tour 
with this work for a guide would give a good week’s outing 
with a genial companion. 


Most persons who may happen to be acquainted with the 
now quite-out-of date expression, * old poss m= would spell 
it as it is here set down, and as it was spelt by Grorce 
Cotman the Younger in Knight and Friar (1804), where he 
rhymes “codger” with “ Rocer,” and as, probably, some 
twenty years later, did his clever clerical imitator Ricnarp 
Barna, of whom the Baron has just made mention in 
the foregoing paragraph, though at this moment the Baron 
fails to recall an instance of it. Now it appears that 
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“codger” has nothing whatever in common with 





“Coger”’: no, not even in sound; as the “o” in the latter | 
, 

is long, while the “o” in the former is pronounced as 

it is in “cod.” A “cdger” then may be taken to mean 


“a thinking person,” the substantive being derived from 
“cdgito,” and the “ Cigers” were a number of thinkers who 
constituted themselves a debating club entitling itself “ Ye 
Ancient Society of Cogers.” An interesting and amusing 
history of this same ancient society, from 1755 to 1903, has 
been compiled and written by Perer Raveicn, and illustrated 
with some delightful little sketches by Hersert Cesciusky 
and some quaint ones by G. B. Pocock, H. Sr. Grorce and 
the author. It is published by Smmxrm, Marsnat, & Co., 
Lip. By literary men, whether politicians or not, by journal- 
ists and by all interested in journalism, this book will be 
found both entertaining and instructive. The record is 
brought up to October 31, 1903, 
and it is therein suggested by 
the Committee that, “The So- 
ciety having been founded in 
January, 1755, next January 
would be a fitting time to cele- 
brate in some way the com- 
mencement of the fourth half 
century of its career.” The 
Baron, as an ex-cogitator, in beg- 
ging leave to support that pro- 
posal, expresses his hearty wish 
for the continued success of 


“The Cogers of Cogers Hall.” 
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THE VAGARIES OF MISS PRINT. 


[“ Everybody was surprised the other day to learn that there were 
3000 Boers in Cuba, but it appears there was a mistake in reckoning. 
The number is not 3000; it is 3! "—Westminster Gazette. } 





Tue friends of Mr. Rapaat Lowy, the poet, were astonished | 
to learn that 51,000 copies of his latest book of verse, Ulula- | 


tions from the Uvula, had been sold. On inquiring at the 
publisher's it was discovered that the initial figure as well 
as two of the noughts had crept in by mistake. 

The proprietor of the Half-penny Handglass was much 
distressed recently by the announcement that the circula- 
tion of the Daily Medallion had gone up to 300. It should, 
of course, have been 3,000,000. 

The allegation that the Duke of Drvonsnire recently went 
round the Chatsworth links in 19 strokes has elicited an 
explanation from the noble amateur. The correct number 
is not 19 but 190. 


The statement that the English cricketers dropped 14 catches | 


in a recent match was grossly inaccurate. They dropped 13. 

No one who has ever heard him sing can fail to have been 
astounded by the statement that, at a recent concert, Signor 
Beto Bewto’s “ vocal chords were received with rapture.” 
What the critic really wrote was that his “vocal cords 
received a rupture.” 





Cap’n Tommy Bowles. 


Tue Daily News remarks that the popular conception of 
Mr. Bow es as possessing only one arm arises from the cari- 
catures in Punch, which picture him as Cap'n Cuttle. “As 
a matter of fact,” says the Daily News, “the honourable 
Member’s limbs are normal.” 
that the gallant gentleman is himself largely responsible for 
the error, since he commonly represents himself as single- 
handed and doing all his work with a single eye. 

Soft Going. 
“gre E.—Wanted, ladies and gentlemen, to walk on.” 
Adtt. in the “ Sun.” 





A correspondent points out | 
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TOILET TRAGEDIES. 
(By the Expert Wrinkler.) 


Baccy Trousers anp Buiermwe Snirr- 
FRONTS. 


Patuetic appeals for counsel reach me 
almost hourly from wearers of baggy 
trousers in all parts of the United King- 
dom, except, perhaps, the Highlands. 
The disease, though without cure, is not 
without remedy. There are, of course, 
many varieties of trouser-stretcher and 
press, none of which, in my experience, 
excels the inexpensive device — 
of placing the garment, care-| ; 
fully folded, under the FA 
mattress at night and sleep- 
ing upon it. I say “carefully 
folded’’ advisedly, because | 
remember that once, when | 
was in Leicestershire, shoot- 
ing with the Quorn, I inad- 
vertently folded my evening 
trousers the wrong way, and 
was a laughing stock for the 
remainder of my stay. The 
benefits conferred upon one’s 
trousers by a night, even a 
long night, are, however, soon 
undone the next day, in the 
storm and stress of bending 
the knees when walking or 
sitting. The only wrinkle | 
can offer against this is the 
adoption of the plan invented 
by an ingenious friend of 
mine, who fills the ends of 
each trouser—the part which 
is usually turned up—with a 

lentiful supply of buck-shot. 

his serves to keep the 
trousers continually taut. 
Finally, I need hardly im- 
press upon all who wear 
trousers the importance of 
keeping the legs as stiff as 
possible, and refraining under 
any provocation from kneel- 
ing on the ground or sitting 
in the narrow seats of the 
cheaper parts of the theatres. 

Bulging shirt-fronts are less 
easily tackled. My own practice is to wear 
a very tight-fitting vest next my skin, to 
| which I get my man to fasten the sides 

of my shirt-front with a few strong 
stitches. These keep it fairly flat. 
Another way is to fasten a considerable 
weight to the tab. But best of all, per- 
| haps, is to get your man to lace them 
| up at the back. 





TIMES.” 


Waar To »o with Frayvep Corrs. 


One of the greatest trials to which a 
man of limited income and refined intel- 
lect is subjected is that of dealing with 
frayed cuffs. The difficulty can of 
course be surmounted by wearing a 

flannel shirt with a “dickey” and 
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detachable cuffs, but I know that there 
is a certain prejudice amongst the smart 
set against the use of these substitutes. 


'In any case do not have cuffs of cellu- 


loid ; besides, there is always the danger, 
supposing you are warming your hands 
at the fire, toasting muffins, or lighting 


'an Absolute Flora, that the cuffs will 


ignite. If then your cuffs are frayed, 
the only remedy I can suggest is to snip 
them neatly with a sharp pair of 
scissors. The process, 1 admit, is like 
that of administering stimulants to a 
dying man, but I can think of none 





Atmsp DAN we - 


Auntie (to little niece, aged seven, who has been left temporarily in 
charge of brother, aged three). “ Wet, Errie pear, I nore You HAVE 
BEEN QUITE A MOTHER TO HIM WHILE Mummy's BEEN AWAY.” 

Effie. “On yes, Auntie pear, I nave! 


other. The application of cold cream 
will cause the loose ends to lie dormant 
for a while; but it is not an absolute 
cure. 

As for the even more trying case of 
enlarged buttonholes, snipping is ob- 
viously of no use. Here the only thing 
to be done is to buy bigger studs. If 
anyone devises a plan for reducing the 
size of an enlarged buttonhole he will 
be a true benefactor to the human 
family. Holes on the instep of evening 
socks are simpler. These can be dealt 
with by a dab of ink, black paint, or 
Aspinall’s Enamel, but the last-named 
is not easily removed without the use of 
sandpaper or pumice stone. 
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Waat A GENTLEMAN SHOULD NEVER BE 
WITHOUT. 
It is typical of the best people that 
they are ready for any emergency. 
Motherwit, tact, and general “savvy ” 


count for a good deal, but equipment | 


must not be altogether disregarded, and 
the demands of civilisation increase with 
every year that passes. I am led tomake 
these remarks by the request constantly 
received that I will enumerate the articles 
which no gentleman's pockets should be 
without. To reply is not difficult. 


To begin with, no man should be | 
wit hout his latch-key,as other- | 
wise there is always a certain | 


‘risk about returning home 


| late,and I havenoticed that the 
| best people are more and more 

inclined to postpone the hour 
| for retiring to their downies. 
Besides, servants are notori- 


ously heavy sleepers, and | 








I’VE SMACKED HIM THREE 


have more than once, after a 
heavy night at Bridge, found 
it impossible to wake my man, 
and have had, in consequence, 
to spend the small hours in 
the Tube, or leaning against 
a hot-potato barrow. 

| Next to the latch-key comes 
|money. Notes are best car- 








|there is much to be said for 


them in the lining of a silk 
hat. This plan, however, 
does not answer very well in 
| the summer, as it is apt to 
| make the notes limp, and the 
|moral impression created b 





| unless it crackles. I remem- 
ber my old friend Sir Watpo 
PextmpaNK remarking at a 
, Queen’s Hall concert to which 
I had taken him, that there 
was no melody in the world 


banknote. 

Gold should, of course, be 
carried in a sovereign case con- 
taining no fewer than ten of these useful 
“vellow boys,’ but it creates a good 


|the practice invented by a | 


impression to have a few loose with | 


your silver, so that when you put your 


1and in your pocket you bring up one or | 


two. 
to keep it in your revolver pocket, or in 
a special pocket in the back of the waist 
coat, though I prefer to reserve that for 
my snuff-box. Personally I do not snuff, 


‘but the habit is coming into fashion 


again, and I find the box useful for 
pepsine lozenges, without which I never 
go out. 
my watch, and my cigar-case and flask 
in a patent chest-protector which gives 
the figure that beautiful pigeon-breasted 





If you must carry bronze, it is best | 


Stamps I carry in the back of | 








| 











‘ried in a card-case, though 


| 


crony of mine, of secreting | 


a banknote is practically nil | 


to touch the sound of a crisp | 
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effect which sets off 


frock-coat so splendidly. pretty-—pretty as a peach—pretty as a happy enough now. 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. red wagon. But guess what she said? = Mr. W. That reminds me. You must 
| rhe | ment Winkler is peopered to do his. Mra. C. T can’t guess. give up this thing—this millionaires’ | 


| best to answer any reasonable request put to Mr. W. Said she'd like to quit queen- training-school. 


| him by perplexed readers. He is nothing if ing, and reckoned she could stand me, Mrs. C. Why? It’s rather good fun, | 


t helpful but she’d never live in New York. and it’s the best school of the kind in 
D’Orsay (Potter's Bar).—I see no She'd consider—what do you think? New York. “iw hes ; ; 
| advantage in having vour dinner-jacket Idaho. Mr. W. That’s just it. I ain’t going 
water-proofed , Mrs. C. Idaho! Are you sure? to have any more fellows like me coming | 


of Mr. W. Said she’d like a real Wild here from Idaho or Montana or Colorado | 
M.R.V.O 1) No. (2) Trousers should 


West life, a place where she could put and bucking against me in this Society 


be turned down before entering @ hor feet on the table, and drink whisky business. I won't stand it. If I marry 


drawing-room. 3) Only when the 
deceased is a near relation; hardly for 
one’s wife's second cousin. barbarous just rich. will be Poxtivus WaArtTLE. And I go 
Haut Tow (Crouch End).—In default Mra. C. My dear friend, I cannot far, with you to back me. 


of real astrachan you might try poodle-| accuse myself of inexperience, but this Mrs. C. Do you mind my asking if 


skin on your great-coat. is the first time I have heard “rich” | that’s the reason you wish me to marry | 
ae ’ Te sed as a w f reproach. you ? 
Earnest Lyquimer.Walking behind used as at word ot rep J : 
ae the other day, in Bond Street, Mr. W. Same here. Mr. W. About twenty-five per cent. 
| noticed that he used an amber cigarette- Mr. Warrie gets up, walks about that. About twenty-five per cent. 


holder; but, tomy own way of thinking, | #imlessly, then comes to a halt in front’ your position and efficiency. And say 
amber and meerschaum are more toney. | Of Mrs. Cay. ’ __ twenty-five or thirty your personal 
: Mr. W. See here, Mrs. Cay. I did charm. 


Uspercrapuae.—W hen wearing even-| 4 1o¢ of thinking coming home on the Mrs. C. That makes eighty per cent. 


ing dress the handkerchief may be 


Ske steamer. I said to myself, “ Warrtz...” And the rest ? 
carried in the cuff, but not inside the!“ yyp_ (. Don't you call yourself by _ Mr. W. I haven’t figured it so close. | 
collar. your first name ? Let you know to-morrow. 
Lancaster Gate.— Opera hats at) Mr. W. No, but you can, if you like. Mrs. C. Well—perhaps. Come early 
weddings are not de rigueur. I said to myself, “ What you want is an —about three. 


American woman for a wife, some top- Mr. W. Three sharp. Good-bye. 
notcher who understands - business. Mrs. Cay, left alone, contemplates the 
EMOLLIENTS FOR MILLIONAIRES. | Not a party whose position’s doubtful ceiling with a little perplexity. 
Averican STy.e. in Society, nor one who hasn’t sense Mrs. C. (to herself). “The Widow 
See? enough to see that the only real kind of Cay”!! ... I wonder what made him 
7 aristocrat hasn’t got to have family or! think me a widow? ... Ishall have 
Mr. Pontivs Warrie, sitting in the manners, or even money—though I’ve to go to Dakota and get a divorce from 
library of Mrs. Roxarp Cay’s “ House of | got it, lots. The only real aristocrat’s Ronatp. 
Correctness,” New York, looks a am the man who's naturally the boss, no 
like a changed man. His port shows matter where you put him. : 
more pride, his speech more authority. Mrs. C. You, for example. O. P. GOSSIP. 
Mrs. Cay regards him with the compla- Mr. W. Me, of course. Well, what 
cence of a manufacturer examining her | do you say ? 
tolerably finished product. 
Vr. W. And you remember my first 








Tue end of the close season at the | 
Savoy Theatre will be marked by the 
Mrs. C. 1’ll try to find somebody. production of The Love Birds. We 
Mr. W. Haven't anyone in your head? would suggest that Sir Waurer Parrarr | 


visit to you? How far off it seems ! Mrs. UC. No. be encaged to lead the orchestra. 
ra f ’ : t as ( > ‘~ ; ° 4 y > . a 4 i j " ° 9 e 
oom to e ary. i y i é . bE ‘ 4 “6 » = - 4 ” 
Vr. W. You know better than that.| Mrs.C. Tome? You're joking. out of fashion. “Joux Sraasos Wis 


:' -. , ; wishes it to be understood that the 
I'm not the same. Then I was justa Mr. W. You're what I want—an : ; 

. a name of her new play, The Question, has 
plain millionaire. Né@w 1am a philan-| American Society working-woman. I mo political clantileseen and thet the 
thropist, a world-figure, a friend of said to myself on the boat, “Ask the po & rasa 


Kings Widow Cay.” reference to the English climate which 
Mrs. C. You might have been more.| Mrs. C. The Widow Cay! But has ay mga in her pen-name is 

If you had taken my advice you would|my ... Well, I don’t say no. Give Pa 

now be a Queen’s husband. me a little time. You have—how many The Lord Chamberlain having insisted 
Vr. W. That's so, that’s so. But millions? that the name of a new play entitled 

none of the marriageable Queens on the Mr. W. I'll bring you a schedule of The White Slaves of London should be 

list you gave me would do. They were my property to-morrow. altered ‘‘ because there are no slaves in 

Queens in such a small way of business. Mrs. C. If I accept I shall drive a London,” we feel justified in announcing 


And, to be honest, they didn’t like me. | hard bargain. the following revisions :—Alice through | 

Not even after they knew how I stood in’ Mr. W. That’s all right. You'll find the Looking Glass will be known in 

with the Emperor Witt me an easy mark. I don't suppose future as Alice’s Dream, because it is 
Mrs. C. They are an odd folk, Queens. | you're marrying me for the fun of the obviously impossible to get through a 
Mr. W. Queerest you ever saw. I only | thing. looking-glass; and A Chinese Honey- 

got far enough with one of ‘em to talk Mrs. C. People will laugh at us, don’t moon is to be called A Chinese Partner- 

abdication and marriage. And she was you think ? ship, since, as everybody knows, a 

a strictly one-horse show. Mr. W. What of it, so long as they properly constituted honeymoon, even 
Mrs. C. Not pretty ? eat our dinners ? in China, can only run for a month. 














out of a tin cup, but that New York you I kill the most dangerous kind of | 
wasn't anything, not civilised and not competition. The only man you train | 





| 


the look of a good Mr. W. You bet your life she was Mrs. C. And then, you see, I'm | 


